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except perhaps in Christian himself. But narrative is
there, and, in spite of the allegory, a realism of treatment
that is emphasized by the simple prose which he had
learnt from the Bible. In The Pilgrim's Progress we have
the first great foreshadowing of the novel, if we have
not the novel itself.
Two other familiar works of fiction stand with The
Pilgrim's Progress as the heralds or forerunners of the
true novel. One is Defoe's Robinson
Crusoe and the other Swift's Gulliver's
Travels. Perhaps the outstanding quality of both of
them is realism. Robinson Crusoe was, indeed, inspired
by the true story of the sailor Alexander Selkirk, who
had been marooned for some months on the island of
Juan Fernandez. But the genius of Defoe was to make
the fiction of Crusoe as real as the fact of Selkirk. Swift
had the same kind of genius in Gulliver. With an amaz-
ing attention to detail and a style of writing that persuades
us by its very clearness and directness into believing
the unbelievable, he makes Lilliput and Brobdingnag
places that we might chance upon at any time in our
own travels. Though the adventures of Crusoe are
remote from normal experience and those of Gulliver
belong to the realm of fantasy, we have the illusion
that we are reading an account of the familiar matter-of-
fact events of ordinary life. Both books have other
qualities. They are fine stories, packed with incident.
But it is that particular characteristic of realism which
they, as well as The Pilgrim's Progress, passed on as a
heritage to the true novel that came afterwards.
With Defoe we must associate another form of litera-